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WANTED. 
OLD ARMORIAL DINNER 
SERVICES, 


OR FINE. INDIVIDUAL ARMORIAL 
SPECIMENS. 


HIGHEST PRICES OFFERED. 


THE CENTURY HOUSE, 
London, 


100. Knightsbridge, S.W.1 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office, Ltd. 


(Established 1840). 
TELEPHONE REGENT 5143. 


2, KING STREET, St. JAMES, S.W.1. 
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Specialists in all matters connected | 


with Heraldry and Genealogy. 
Heraldic Artists, 
Engravers. 


Stationers and 
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A most interesting booklet on Genealogica! | 


Research post free on aovplicatiop 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


MESSRS. KELLY & SONS 
(ESTABLISHED 1770.) 
14, MILFORD LANE, W.C. 2. 
(Late of Water Street), 
BPECIALISE in Binding Subscribers’ Parts 
in All Styles. se for all Classes 
of Binding in Leather or Cloth supplied on 
application. Enquiries invited. 
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THE MASK 


An Illustrated . . 
Quarterly of the 
Art of the Theatre. 


2/6 a-copy. 10/- a year. 
Post Free. 
THE MASK contains articles by 
experts on the Art and History of 
the Drama and Theatre, and re- 
productions of rare old Prints and 
Plans, as well as modern Designs 
and Woodcuts. 


“ Quite unique and a credit to English 
letters.’ ’—Review of Reviews. 
“ Brilliant and informative.” 
—Morning Post. 


PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST. 
ADDRESS: THE MASK PUBLISHERS, 
BOX 444, FLORENCE, ITALY. 























SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, cut 
of the way items etc., to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 























OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Regine Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
S.B.22. 
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bound cloth, £2 2s. 
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1897), NINTH SERIES (1898-1903), TENTH 
SERIES (1904-1909), in paper covers. Price 18/- 
each; postage, 6d. 

ELEVENTH SERIES (1910-1915). — Bound 
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TWELFTH SERIES (1916-1923). — Bound 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


HE PUBLISHERS regret that they are 
unable to undertake the binding of Sub- 
scribers’ parts. 


INDEX TO VOLUME CXLVIil. 


HE SUBJECT INDEX to Volume 14 
(January-June, 1925), is now available, and 
may be obtained from: “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks; from “‘ NOTES & QUERIES,” 22, Essex 
Street, London, W.C.2; or through local book- 

sellers and newsagents. 

Price 2s. 6d., postage 1d. 


BINDING CASES. 


LUE Cloth BINDING CASES for Vol. exlviii 
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Price 3s., postage 3d. 
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TENTH SERIES, complete (1904-1909). 
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TES AND QUERIES is published every 
NoFride , at 20, High Street, wr Wycombe, 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or 
99 US.A., including postage and two half- 
early indexes) should be sent to_ the 
ublisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or_to Wycombe; 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


4 Memorabilia. 











WE have enjoyed very much Mr. FaLcoNer 

Mapan’s paper on the Oxford Press from 
1650 to 1675, in The Library for September. 
Besides the fine story of Dr. Fell’s achieve- 
ments, it gives as an appendix a ‘“ First 
Prospectus,’ ‘‘ Draft Statement,” ‘‘ Pro- 
posals for an Annotated Oxford Bible”’ and 
a letter about this last, all from MSS. in| 
Fell’s hand and of the year 1672.  Fell’s | 
influence sustained the Oxford Press even | 
during years of stagnation in the eighteenth | 
century, and our author’s general conclusion | 
from the whole history of the institution is | 
that, in the development of industries like | 
printing and publishing, no ideal machinery, 
or superintendence of a learned body, can 
take the place of independence and personal 
enterprise. Up to 1900, says he, four great 
men were the builders up of the Oxford 
Press: Laud; Fell; Blackstone and Bartholo- 
mew Price. 

Among recorded instances of surprising 
mis-prints — or should it rather be plainly 
called mistake—is the official publication by 
Oxford University, in 1670, of verses in 
memory of the King’s sister, the Duchess of 
Orleans, which bear as her name Henrietta 
Maria instead of Henrietta Anna. Even 
the writers call the Duchess Maria; and no 
copy seen by Mr. Madan has any marks of 
correction in this point. It is the more odd 
in that these Epicedia of 1670 seem to have 
been set up by the French compositors intro- 
duced by Dr. Fell. 

()8 Friday, Sep. 18, Dr. Leslie Hotson, of 

Harvard University, author of the 
epoch-making ‘ Death of Christopher Mar- 
lowe,’ attended the annual open meeting of 
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the London Shakespeare League at the Lon- 


don Day Training College. This proved a 
memorable occasion by reason of sundry new 
finds announced. Mr. W. J. Lawrence, who 
is going to America to lecture on Shake- 
speare at Harvard, had informed Mr, Wil- 
liam Poel of his discovery that ‘ Hamlet,’ 
Quarto II, was first produced in 1600. Mr. 
St. John Ervine had received news of the 
existence in an old English country-house of 
a diary which contains personal references 
to Shakespeare, references establishing Shake- 
speare’s eminence among his contemporaries. 
Dr. Hotson, who gave an address on his 
researches at the Record Office, expressed his 
doubts whether the evidence at the Coroner’s 
inquest gave the final truth about Marlowe’s 
death. It was possible that the witnesses 
had perjured themselves. Meanwhile he was 
able to tell his audience that Ingram Frizer, 
by whose hand Marlowe was found to have 
died, had later settled at Eltham, and there 
become deputy assessor of taxes and a churth- 
warden. 


THERE has recently in The Times been 
some little discussion of the old belief 
that deer draw snakes out of their holes and 
devour them. Those who have pored over 
mediseval Bestiaries will recollect many 
quaint drawings illustrating this supposed 
habit. The deer stands blowing and snort- 
ing over the hole, and the miserable snake 
issues wriggling into his enemy’s mouth. One 
writer in The Times makes Pliny mainly 
responsible for the belief, and quotes ‘ Nat. 
Hist.,’ viii. 32, where it is also said that, on 
account of this enmity, burnt hart’s horn is 
most efficacious in driving away snakes. 
Another correspondent, on Sept. 19, says 
that any ordinary native of the regions in 
the Himalayan ranges where the Markhor 
wild goat is found will maintain that a 
peculiar attribute of this animal is that it 
devours snakes. And a further singularity 
is the fact that ‘‘ Markhor’’ — though the 
natives probably do not know it — is in 
Persian “ snake-eater.”’ 


FRANKFURT possesses in the Liebighaus 

the torso of an Aphrodite dating from 
the fourth century B.c. The Museum 
authorities have held concerts in this build- 
ing, and so rendered themselves liable for 
payment of the Entertainment Tax. The 
authorities have chosen Aphrodite to be dis- 
trained for this payment, and an official 
pawn-ticket has been affixed to her marble 
person. 
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WE learn with satisfaction that the 
Governor of the Bank of England has 

instructed Mr. W. M. Acres to collect 

material for a work on the human side of 

the Bank—on the life, customs and characters 

belonging to its 230 years of existence. This 


step has been taken in response to a request | 
from the Committee of the Bank of England | 


Library, who represented that no record of 
the kind had yet been attempted, though the 
financial history of the Bank had been set 
forth several times. Mr, Acres, who is 
released from his duties at the Bank for this 
purpose, has already written on London. 


RI CHUALANN is the town which once 
was known as Bray. Enthusiasts for 
the revival of Irish procured the change. 
Their spokesman and supporters expressed a 
natural displeasure when the Urban District 
Council of the town asked to be allowed to 
revert to the old name. Bri Chuallan, a 
business deputation pleaded, was a name 
that had done them harm. In spite of elo- 
quence against them, the deputation gained 
the abolition of ‘‘ Chualann’’; but, after 
lively debate, were obliged to put up with 
‘‘Bri’’ to which Bray is to be added in 
brackets: Bri (Bray). What could be more 
simple, practical and convenient ? 


THE Daily Express last week had an account 

of a Swiss lady, Mme Erni, who a+, 
seventy years of age has ascended the Saentis 
mountain, 8,215ft. high. She set out from 
Wasserauen alone, and, walking without a 
halt, reached the summit in five hours. She 
spent the night on the observatory at the top, 
and made the descent next morning. 


A railway accident of some gravity took 
place last week in Belgium from a curious 
cause. A train was entering the station of 
Leuze, having one of its carriage-doors open 
and swinging. This caught a pointsman on 
the head, so that he relaxed control of the 
points. The train was derailed; a third- 
class carriage overturned; two passengers 
killed and seven injured. 
(HE Rotterdam correspondent of The Times 
(Sept. 23) reports that news has been 
received from Gilgit that Mr. and Mrs. Visser 
have now arrived safely at Hunza after a 
march of 590 miles through the unexplored 
and very difficult mountain regions of the 
Karakorum Range, north of Kashmir. Mr. 
Visser telegraphs that he has discovered three 
river-sources—the Khunjenab, the Ghujerab 
and the Shimsal. He has explored immense 
unsurveyed glaciers, one of them thirty-seven 
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miles in length, and has mapped 2,316 square 
miles of country. Mrs. Visser is making a 
| botanic collection. All members of the party 
are well, and the expedition is now advane- 
ing eastwards. 
| HE St. Paul’s Cathedral Preservation 
_ Fund—according to the statement in Th: 
Times of Sept. 23—now stands at £250 265 
/Os. 9d. The new list of names is largely of 
donors across the Atlantic. 
‘ONNOISSEURS have now for many weeks 
been looking forward to the sale of the 
late Lord Leverhulme’s collections at the 
Hill, Hampstead, which was to have begun 
on Oct. 11. An official announcement has 
put a rather startling end to that expecta- 
tion: the whole collection, following an 
offer which Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
could not advise Lord Leverhulme’s executors 
to refuse, will be transported to New York, 
to the Anderson Galleries, where the sale 
will be held in January. The Times, in its 
account of the matter, compares the present 
position of America in regard to objects of 
art with that of England in the eighteenth 
century, and recalls the curious story of Wil- 
liam Beckford’s collection at Fonthill. Eng- 
lish collectors of those days seem to have 
valued contemporary French work in the 
spirit of connoisseurs no less than relics of 
antiquity. New York circles interested in 
art collections guess that £600,000 is the price 
the Anderson Galleries may have had to pay, 
the Leverhulme collection being the largest 
ever offered to the public in one sale. It is 
expected that, being of very great variety, it 
will be distributed among some 2,000 persons, 
| the present fashion being to specialize ir 
some particular line of virti, or in the work 
of some particular master. 
LA8t week, at the sale of the property of 


Mrs. Anne Canel, of Oldbury, Stone-| ya: 
position 


house, Glos., Lord Woolavington bought a 
signed portrait by the painter of sporting 
pictures, Ben Marshall, for 2,100 guineas. 
It shows Thomas Oldlake, huntsman of the 
Old Berkeley Hounds, mounted on Pickle, 
his brown mare, and accompanied by two 
hounds, Maleburn and Romper. Its original 
owner was the Hon. and Rev. W. W. Capel, 
who was at one time Master of the Berkeley 
Hounds. Marshall, since his death in 1836, 
has been more or less forgotten, though his 
fame during his life was considerable. Bryan 
gives him but half-a-dozen lines; _ the 
“D.N.B.’ ignores him. This year, however, 
£892 10s. was paid for his portrait of Cap- 
tain Ricketts, R.N., on his hunter, Mask. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


WILLIAM WHITBROKE, SUB-DEAN OF 
§T. PAUL’S: A TUDOR MUSICIAN. 


ECENT attention devoted to Tudor Music 

has led to re-valuations, as striking as 
those produced by the pre-Raphaelite move- 
nent in Art. The cultus of musicians, whose 
names are not as yet to be found in any Dic- | 
timary of Biography, will doubtless follow 
the usual course of revivals. Their works 
will be published, enjoyed crudely by un- 
sientific Englishmen, appreciated by didac- | 
tie critics, and, finally, annotated, dis- 
ected, and atomised to utter tedium, by 
learned professors in Germany, In the last 
stage of this loathly process, the dates of 
birth and death will be included in the ad- | 
denda to cram-books on the Tudor period, | 
written for students who take History in 
order to avoid a language at the first 
examination of their worried adolescence. 

At present, the subject of the following 
material for biography has undergone only 
the first stage of the process. Inasmuch as 
the information put together in this article, 
relative to changes of much public interest 
and magnitude, is taken in great part from 
the ample and beautifully written notes of 
a one-time contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ the 
article, which he intended for its pages, is 
signed with his name. 

Novello’s Parish Choir Book, No. 898, 
contains a Magnificat by William Whit- 
broke, rightly assigned by the editor, Mr. 
Royal Shore, to the year 1560. It is a com- 
position that would appear to the average | 
organist certainly worth reproduction, and | 
possessed of a few unexpected and pleasur- 
able prettinesses. 

Some account of this composer may lead | 
to the discovery of fresh Tudor music, and | 
to the accurate dating of that which is 
already known. 

The family of Whitbroke, or Whitebrook, 
from which William Whitbroke was de- 
wended was, in the days of Richard II, of 
Alvescote, a hamlet in the Manor of Wor- 
feld, and in the County of Shropshire, on 
the borders of the ancient forest of Morfe. 
The village was joined by the forest with the 
adjacent parish now known as Enville, a 
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| holders in the later. Plantagenet days. 
| Status was already distinguishable from that 


| Whitbroke was derived. 


| clergy of minor rank at that time. 
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name more frequently written, in the Lay 
Subsidies and elsewhere, as Enfield. 

At Alvescote, the Whitbrokes were copy- 
This 


of villeinage, in its simplest form, by the 


| protection afforded to the copyholder in the 


possession of his land. The Worfield Court 
Rolls, from which most useful excerpts have 
been furnished by the kindness of the late 
Sir Alfred Scott Gatty, Garter King at 
Arms, afford evidence, that is paralleled by 
similar records and by contemporaneous 
judicial decisions, of the security of the 


| infant heir, and of daughters, in the trans- 


mission of rights that might accrue to them 
in the late fourteenth century. The political 
changes that benefited the copyholder were 


; Supplemented in the case of the Whitbrokes 


by the acquisition of wealth, and its corol- 
lary, useful and _ reputable marriage 
alliances. By the days of Henry VIII, the 
family was armigerous, and divided into two 
branches; one being of Bridgnorth and of 


| London, and, thereafter, of Water Newton; 
| the other of Worcester and London, and of 


Enville ; the former amassing money by the 
wool trade, the latter by leather. The 
richer Water Newton branch was, in the end, 
ruined by the religion of Six John Whit- 
brook, a recusant, who ended his days by 
being murdered in the Fleet. The Envitie 
branch, which appears to have conformed 
with a bad grace, accepting the reli;sious 
changes of the Elizabethan era withoul: en- 
thusiasm, lingered on through a_ long 
succession of yeomen and cottagers upon the 
verge of poverty, until one of them, in the 
days of George IIT, quitted Codsall and came 
to London, and therewith changed the luck 


|of a family so near to extinction that the 


London Directory has even now but one of 
the name. 

It was from this undistinguished group, of 
leather dealers and operatives, that William 
If he is frequently 
referred to in contemporaneous documents 
as Sir William Whitbroke, it must be re- 
membered that the title was conferred upon 
In like 
fashion he is styled ‘‘ Dan,’ or Dominus, 
Whitbroke in one of the earliest references 
to him, The outdoor expenses of Cardinal’s 
College, Oxford, for the year 1530, contain 
under date, 20 June, a note of six shillings 
and eightpence, the expenses of Dan Whit- 
broke riding ‘‘ pro Benbow” at the Dean’s 
command. This would indicate that, in 
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1530, he was already ordained, and that he | 
had some connection with Wolsey’s founda- | 
tion at Oxford. He was certainly not a | 
graduate, a fact of which much was made in 
the later period of his life, when he had | 
grown too old or too conscientious to keep 
pace with the rapid religious changes of the 
day. 

This reference and the remaining facts of | 
his life enable some sort of a guess to be 
made as to the year of his birth. 

The last of the Worfield copyholders, who 
figures in the extracts from the Court Rolls 
furnished by Sir Alfred Scott Gatty, was a | 
Roger Whitbroke, who died early in 1495/6, 
leaving a widow, Agnes. Roger, the first 
of Sir William’s many brothers who died 
leaving a will still extant, makes reference to | 
a mother Agnes. She seems to have attained | 
a considerable age, since Roger Whitbroke 
not only provides for her comfort during her | 
lifetime, but devises a bequest for prayers 
for her soul; a provision extraordinary even | 
in his day, and one which would seem to | 
indicate that her end was foreseen as | 
imminent. 

This Roger, who died in January, 1535, 
left by his will, 33 Hogen, P.C.C., ‘his | 
soule to Almighty God to our ladye sainte 
marye and to all thollye company of heaven,”’ | 
and a large variety of legacies, one of which, 
that to the parish of St. Helen’s, Worcester, 
was a meadow, Tybrigg, a lesowe beyond 
Severn Bridge, the income of which is still 
applied to that benefit of the poor for which 
it was originally bequeathed. It is difficult 
to avoid citing other of the legacies. His 
sister, ‘‘ Jone,’? was to have not only a 
‘* fether bedd,’’ but a ‘‘ gowne of puke pufild 
with tawny damask’? and ‘‘a_ skarlet. 
kyrtell ’’? ; George, his brother, was to have, | 
inter alia, ‘‘my fox furred gowne and vi 
spoones of the best sorte ’’; another brother, 
John, probably he who, in May of 1526, was 
pardoned for having escaped from the prison | 
in Worcester, upon the previous 23rd of 
November, was to receive ‘‘ my black furred | 
gowne, the best.’’ There is an apprentice, 
Walter Heywode, a name reminiscent of | 
Bridgnorth, whose legacy was ‘‘ four saddels | 
with all their appurtenances,’’ part no 


doubt, of Roger Whitbroke’s stock-in-trade. 
Then comés ‘‘ Item, I bequeth to my brother | 
Sir William, my best salt gilt with a cover. . 
The rest of my goods I give and bequeth 
to Hugh Whitbroke my brother to dispose 
as he shall thynke beste.’’ 

Sir William Whitbroke was at this time, 
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if the dates furnished by Hennessy in his 
Repertorium are in this instance trustworthy 
Sub-Dean of St. Paul’s. He is said, in the 
work cited, to have been appointed to this 
office in 1531 and to have vacated the ap- 


/pointment in 1535. The title ‘‘ Sub-Dean” 


is calculated, like that of ‘‘ Cardinal of the 
Choir,’ to mislead a reader unacquainted 
with the peculiar character of the Founda. 
tion known as the ‘‘ Dean and Chapter of 
Saint Paul’s.’’ It is not necessary to enter 
into full details, but, it will suffice that the 
First Minor Canon was_ termed the Sub- 
Dean. He had disciplinary charge over the 
other Minor Canons, and was next in rank 
above the Senior Cardinal. Of necessity, 
he was a Secular Priest, that is, one who was 
not of a monastic foundation. 

In 1538, William Whitbroke became Vicar 
of Stanton All Saints. The vicarage is 
identified by Hennessy, as that of Stanton 
All Saints, Suffolk. I am of other opinion. 


| The late Precentor of Ely Cathedral, the 


Rev. J. H. Crosby, after reference to the gap 
of fourteen years in Bishop West’s Register 
from 1520 to 1534, continues, ‘‘ William 
Whitbroke was instituted to Stanton Longa 
All Saints, 6 April, 1538. | Whitbroke re- 
signed that living in September, 1566.” 

This would seem to render certain that the 
Stanton All Saints of which Whitbroke was 
Vicar was not that in Suffolk, in the diocese 
of Norwich, but that in Cambridge, in the 
diocese of Ely. The living is now in the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Ely, whose predecessors 
had a palace there. At the palace Queen 
Elizabeth was entertained on the day after 
her visit to the University of Cambridge, in 
August, 1564. 

At that time the Bishop was Richard Cox, 
the same who protested against the retention 
of the crucifix in the Queen’s Chapel. It was 
he who tamely allowed Elizabeth to remind 
him that she had made him, and that she 
could unfrock him, if he refused to yield to 
her favourite, Hatton, the portion of the 
domain of the Bishopric of Ely needed for 
the erection of a house. It is not to be 
supposed that this prelate afforded any 
encouragement to Whitbroke, whose oppo 
sition to the Reformation was well-known. 
But, in the last seven years of Whitbroke’s 
long tenure of the Vicarage, he does not ap- 


/pear to have visited the place frequently. 
At a Visitation of the year 1560, the year 


after Cox became Bishop, it is recorded, that 
he did not reside, ‘‘ for he dwells in London, 
at the Church of St. Paul’s, where he is one 
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of the Minor Canons, He is not a Graduate, 
nor, by repute, able to preach, 
licensed thereto, and does not cultivate hos- 
pitality at the place.”’ 


The last clause would appear to indicate | 


that the other duties of the Vicarage were 
not neglected. All the available sins of 
mission that could have justified an eccle- 
siastical penalty had been summed up. 
Gossip concerning the sermons had _ been 
framed into a charge, but, it is not suggested 
that there was any lack of provision for the 
services. 

To hark back from the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to that of Henry VIII—the will 
of Roger Whitbroke was proved, it may be 
recalled, in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury, and in it no mention of real estate, 
that is, of ‘‘freehold’’ property was made. 
The conclusions to be drawn from these facts 
are relevant. Firstly, since a will affecting 
property in only one diocese could have been 
proved in the local Diocesan Registry at 
Worcester, it is to be presumed that Roger 
had property in more than one diocese. This 
property is not mentioned in the will, and 
is therefore, presumably of real estate, ‘‘free- 
hold,’’ which did not become devisable by 
will, until, nine years later, the Statutes of 
4 and 35 Henry VIII, cap. 5, permitted the 
alienation by testamentary disposition of all 
lands held in soccage and of two-thirds of 
the holding of any tenant in capite. 

The next of the brothers to die was Hugh 
Whitbroke, sadler, of Worcester, whose will 
date 12 April, 1545, was proved locally at 
Worcester. This local probate, together with 
the absence of any mention of real estate, 
in this year devisable, would indicate that 
either John or George had been heir to Roger, 
and not Hugh. Hugh bequeaths to each of 
these brothers ‘‘ gyrkens ’’ of leather ; to his 
brother Thomas a green coat ‘‘ garded with 
velvet,” and to his brother, ‘‘ Sir William 
Whitbroke, subdeane of powles, my best 
velvet doublet and my best spone of silver.”’ 
A wife and a daughter, both Margaret, and 
a sister Joan are also mentioned. 

From this date, until the last year of the 
reign of Mary, all trace is lost of William 
Whitbroke, who appears to have acquiesced 
happily in the reversing of the partial Re- 
formation of the two preceding monarchs. 
Under date 10 Dec., 1557, Bishop Bonner’s 
egister records the death of Maurice 
Griffiths, Rector of Great Easton, in the 
County of Essex, and the presentation to the 


vacant living of William Whitbroke by Wil-. 
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He is not | 
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| 

| liam Gyfford, the patron for that turn. 

| At Great Easton there is no trace of Whit- 
broke. The extant registers are not signed 
| by him. He probably treated the cure of 
souls as he had done that at Long Stanton, 
as one that could be served by deputy. 
Neither living was rich. They were such as 
would befit a minor dignitary, and would 
serve to eke out his means of living with 
credit. 

The following year, in December, 1558, 
William Whitbroke’s brother, Thomas, died. 
Queen Elizabeth had come to the throne in 
the preceding November, but the month had 
brought no great religious changes. Thomas 
could still ‘‘ bequeth and commend his sowle 
to allmighty god and to our blessed ladye 
Saincte Mary, and to all the holy company 
of heaven,’’ as aforetime testators had been 
wont. He was to be buried in the parish 
churchyard of AJl-Hallows-in-the-Wall at 
the door of the said church, as nigh where 
Thomasyn his wife lay as might be. ‘‘ To 
the holy sacrament of the high altar of the 
seyd church, iiis. iiiid. To the fellowship 
of the leathersellers being at the burial and 
masse, xxs. . . Item, I will that this be 
prepared, xii staffe torches and ii branches 
of white waxe with two eight pound tapers 
and persons to bere them being poor folks.”’ 
There follow legacies to three daughters; 
Joyce, Elizabeth and Agnes, and to a son, 
Thomas, then to a friend, John Preston, and 
to the testator’s brother George. His other 
brother, John, has disappeared, no doubt by 
death, from receipt of legacies in the years 
between 1545 and 1558. Sir William Whit- 
broke, who is still described as ‘‘ Sub-Dean 
of Powles,’’ received a velvet and satin 
doublet, a worsted sleeveless coat, and a gilt 
spoon. The last legacy, which follows several 
to apprentices, is to Alice Hughes, ‘‘ my 
mayd seruante an old worsted frock.’’ These 
legacies were not considered contemptible in 
Elizabethan days. Too much has been made 
of Shakespeare’s legacy of his second-best 
bed. 

The witnesses to the will were Robert 
Paternoster, ‘‘clerk gospeller of the queens 
majestys chappel’’ and Adryan Thorpe. Of 
this clerk gospeller, nothing else is known, 
so that the salving of his name and station 
may be of some trifling worth. 

Witrt1aM WHITEBROOK. 
(1871-1915). 


24 


_ [Contributed by J. C. Old 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 


(To be concluded). 


WHITEBROOK, 
| 
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BOSWELLIAN NOTES. 
LV. The Irish Editions of ‘ Corsica.’ 


A? ante p. 184 I discussed a work with 
which Boswell seems to have had an 
intimate connection, the ‘ Letters of Lady 
Jane Douglas,’ 1767, which was pirated in 
Dublin the next year. This raises the whole 
question of the Irish editions of Boswell’s 
works, a very interesting bibliographical 
study, and one extremely hard to settle satis- 
factorily because of the present rarity of 
these pirated editions. ‘ 

It has long been known that pirated 
editions of both the ‘ Tour to the Hebrides’ 
and the ‘ Life of Johnson’ appeared in Dub- 
lin. I have supposed that there was only 
one such edition in each case, but I have 
recently been told that there are two Dublin 
editions of the ‘ Life,’ or, at least, that the 
imprint varies in different copies. I should 
be very grateful for information on this 
point from any one in a position to give it. 
However, Boswell’s other large work seems 
to carry off the honours in number of such 
editions, for it was pirated no less than three 
times, the principal publisher concerned 
being J. Exshaw, who also pirated the 
‘Letters of Lady Jane Douglas.’ 

Boswell’s ‘ Account of Corsica ’ 
Feb. 13, 1768 (London Chron., xxiii. 149). 
It had a rapid sale, and the second edition 
was advertised for Apr. 1 following (Jbid., 
p. 307). This second edition lasted the 
public a year. The third edition was out 
on May 1, 1769 ([bid., xxv. 395), with the 
announcement that ‘‘ Mr. Boswell’s Account of 
Corsica has been so well received by the Pub- 
lic that two numerous Editions of 3500 Copies 
have been sold within the Space of a few 
Months.’”’ So far as I know, no complete 
reprint of it has since appeared, though the 
‘Journal of a Tour to Corsica’ has twice 
been published separately. There had, how- 
ever, been three Irish editions in the mean- 
time. 

The first of these, which is called ‘‘ The 
Third Edition,’’ bears the imprint ‘‘ Dublin: 
Printed for J. Exshaw, H. Saunders, W. 
Sleater, D. Chamberlaine, J. Potts, and J. 
Williams. mopccrxviir.’’ It is a duodecimo, 
printed in half-sheets, pp. xii+282, and 
measures (bound) 64 by 4 inches. It was 
probably set up from Boswell’s second edition, 
but must have come out some time before 
August, 1768, for by that time Boswell had 
heard of it from the Irish relatives of ‘‘ la 
belle Irlandaise’’ (‘ Letters,’ p 163). The 
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was out by | 
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only copy of which I have heard is in the 
possession of D, Nichol Smith, Esq., Gold. 
smith’s Reader in English at Oxford, who 
has very kindly furnished me with a colla- 
tion. 

The next pirated edition seems to be 
identical so far as the text is concerned, but 
is called on the title-page ‘‘ The Fourth 
Edition,’’ and the imprint after ‘ Potts” 
reads ‘‘J. Williams and W. Colles, 
MDCCLXVIII.’’ The pagination is the same 
as in the ‘‘ third” edition. This collation 
was made for me by the Rev. R. McKinlay, 
of Stonehouse, Lanarkshire, from a copy in 
the possession of one of his friends. 

The remaining edition seems to have the 
same text, but has considerable changes in 
the title-page, which adds ‘‘ Ornamented with 
a Striking Likeness of that Great General 
[Paoli]... The Fifth Edition. Dublin: 
Printed for J. Exshaw, H. Saunders, W. 
Sleater, D. Chamberlaine, J. Potts, J. Wil- 
liams, and W. Colles. mbpccixtx.’’ The 
‘‘striking likeness’’ of Paoli was (very poorly) 
engraved ‘‘ by G. Byrne’”’ after a fictitious 
portrait by J. Miller in the London Magazine 
for May, 1768, which was said (xxxviii, 240) 
to have been drawn from Boswell’s descrip- 
tion, and to have been ‘‘ approved by him 
as a striking likeness.’’ This edition was 
probably issued before the appearance of 
Boswell’s genuine third edition, for other- 
wise it would have copied the real portrait 
of Paoli there given. A copy of this edition 
is owned by Mr. McKinlay, who kindly sent 
me a collation and photographs of the title- 
page and portrait. 

I have no information as to the published 
price of any of these editions. |The London 
‘Corsica’ sold for 5s. 3d. in boards, or 6s. 
‘“‘ bound ’’—I suppose, in full calf. I should 
be very grateful for information on this 


| point, or on dates of publication, from any 


one having access to the Irish newspapers of 
the period. 
Frepertck A, Porttte. 
Yale University. 


AVID TENIERS, THE YOUNGER. — 
I have a painting by this artist, inherited 
from my grandfather, Mr. Samuel Sherring- 
on, of the Priory, G. Yarmouth, who died in 
January, 1846, aged 75 years. It represents 
four Boors in Conversation-—on wood, size, 
13 in. high by 10 in. wide. 
No. 1 is seen sitting at a table smoking 
and wears a cap with fur edging. No. 2 
also sitting at the table, has a bald head and 
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a large nose, and his whole head is red from 

the glow of the fire. No. 3, also smoking, 
jsstanding. No. 4 is shown rising from his 
chair, his left hand resting on the arm; he 
is wearing a green coat with a white fur 
collar, and a red cap with fur edging. Some | 
papers are lying on the table; a flagon with | 
4 handle and green tracery is seen in the | 
foreground; a bunch of dips is hanging on 
the wall behind No. 4; the fire-place is at 
the back, 

Now Sir Joshua Reynolds possessed a pic- 
ture by Teniers called in the sale catalogue 
of his Old Masters ‘ Conversation of Boors.’ 
This sale took place on Mar. 14, 1795. The 
picture is No, 43 in the catalogue, and I 
wondered if my picture could be the same; 
but there was no name of the purchaser given, 
or mention of the price fetched, although I 
searched the copy in the British Museum and 
that in the National Gallery. On referring 
to Algernon Graves’s ‘ Art Sales’ I found 
the price was £21 10s. 6d., but there was no 
name of the purchaser. Graves’s Catalogue 
also gives an entry of the sale of another 
painting, entitled ‘Conversation of Boors,’ | 
which contains a rather fuller description of 
the work, giving the number of the Boors as 
four, Earl Granville as the owner, the price 
£165, and the purchaser as Mr. Farrer, with 
the date as June 21, 1845. This could not | 
have belonged to my relative, as he died in | 
January, 1846, after a long illness. 

Some years ago, walking idly along New | 
Bond Street, I observed a picture gallery and 
walked in, when, to my astonishment, I 
noticed a picture that was a duplicate of my | 
‘Conversation of Boors,’ only that it was | 
much larger, appearing to me, as it hung on 
the wall, to measure about 13 inches in height 
and 30 inches in width: the addition was 
on the left hand side, and was occupied by | 
two large figures only, a Boor and his Vrouw ; | 
she is represented sitting on his knee and filling | 
his pipe. The whole of the addition is light | 
in colour, including the Vrouw’s dress, which | 
is white, and prevents such a marked con- 
trast to the rest of the picture, which is very 
dark, as to suggest that it must have been 
added afterwards: the picture is signed with 
the monogram T within a D. I asked 
to see the owner of the Gallery and 
Was informed that he was in the country ; 
about three weeks after I went again and 
saw him, and he told me he had sold the 
picture for £600, but that he had a photo- 
graph of it, and he allowed me to examine 
the photograph, which I did very carefully 
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and found that my picture differed from it 
in several small particulars; he then said 
that these differences proved that my picture 
was not another copy, but a replica by the 
artist himself and asked if I wished to sell 
it, to which I replied, ‘‘ No, certainly not.”’ 
Therefore there are apparently four pictures, 
each called ‘ Conversation of Boors’; my 
grandfather’s does not contain the addition, 
and there is no mention of it in the sale 
catalogue of Earl Granville’s picture. 

Has any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ a copy of the 
sale catalogue of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ‘‘ Old 
Masters,’’ if so, would he kindly say if the 
name of the purchaser is given, so that we 
might possibly trace the picture further ? 

S. J. AupRicu. 

74, Brownlow Road, N.11. 


es \ ORT DU VINAIGRE!” — Parolles’ 
exclamation, ‘‘ Mort du vinaigre,’’ in 
‘ All’s well that ends well’ (II. iii. 50), has 
never been satisfactorily explained, and has 
generally been held meaningless. It is sug- 
gested that the phrase is a fantastic equiva- 
lent of the common oath ‘‘ By the Cruci- 
fixion !”’ 
ArtHuR E. Case. 
918, Memorial Quadrangle, 
Yale University. 
es MUNTIN.”—The ‘N.E.D.,’ which sup- 
plies examples from 1330-2 to 1854, 
gives only one meaning to the word, viz., ‘‘A 
central vertical piece between two panels, the 
side pieces being called stiles.” In ‘ The 
Puzzle Lock,’ by Mr. R. Austin Freeman, 
published by Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton 
(x.pD., but recently), at p. 125, I find :—‘*‘ The 
one window had smaller panes and_ thick 
muntins, or sash-bars, whereas the other was 
glazed with large sheets of plate glass, and 
had no muntins.’’ This use of the noun 
‘*muntin ’’? seems to me to be worth record- 
ing. 
Joun B. WarNEWwRIGHT. 
ILLANCE’S LEAP.—Mr. E. B. Walton, 
who died the other day at Richmond, 
was one of those who were responsible, some 
twenty years ago, for erecting an additional 
memorial to Robert Willance and the remark- 
able leap made by his horse at Whitcliffe, 
near Marske, in 1606. The story runs that 
Willance, who was a successful lead miner, 
was out hunting when the moors became 
enveloped in fog. However, he galloped on 
towards the cry of hounds in front to the 
edge of the precipitous cliff. Unable 
to pull up the horse went over, and 
falling the 200 odd feet to the valley 
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below was killed outright. The rider escaped [ 


with a broken leg, and tradition says he lay 
where he was for three days, blowing his horn 
at intervals to call aid. It is hardly likely 
he would escape the search parties who would 
certainly scour the district for him, so long, 
but let that pass. Another local tradition 
is that he cut open the belly of his horse and 
put his fractured limb inside to preserve it 
from the frost. Anyhow it had to be ampu- 
tated and was buried in Richmond church- 
yard till such time as its owner should com- 
plete the interment. This took place on 
Feb. 12, 1615, Willance having in the mean- 
time become an alderman of his native town 


and having had three stones erected at the | 


place where his horse took its fatal jump. 


Each stone was placed twenty-four feet apart, | 


and two of them were inscribed: ‘‘ 1606: 
Glory be to our merciful God, who miracu- 
lously preserved me from the danger so 
great.’’ I have heard it stated that he also 


gave a silver cup to the Corporation of Rich- | 


mond in memory of his escape. If this is 
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’ : 

Readers’ Queries 
*¢POOK IN A CORNER”: THOMAS A 

KEMPIS.—Lately I have come across 
the following references to a saying by the 
author of the ‘ Imitatio Christi,’ which does 
not appear to be in the books of quotations | 
have consulted. 

I. Who, more than I, have taken to heart 
that sentence of the ‘ Imitatio’—‘ In omni. 
bus requiem quaesivi et nusquam inveni nisi 
in angulo cum libro”’? Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft. Spring, xvii. 

2. In omnibus requiem quaesivi, said 
Thomas a Kempis, sed non invent nisi in 
| angulis et libellis.”” Southey, Sir Thomas 
More: Colloquy xiv., ‘ The Library.’ 

3. He loved his cell and the reading of 
Holy Scripture so much that in speaking and 
writing he often made use of this sentence: 
In omnibus requiem quaesivi, et nusquam 
inveni, nisi in een hoexken met een boexken 
| (‘* I sought rest in all things, and nowhere 











so, it is probably preserved with other plate | did I find it, but in a nook with a book”). 


possessed by the Richmond authorities. 
J. Farrrax-BiaAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees, 


os At SKREIGH OF DAY.’ — Mr. John 

Buchan puts this phrase into the 
mouth of a highlander, on p. 93 of his ‘ John 
Macnab.’ He probably does so because he 
regards it as Celtic in origin. 
graphers spell it variously :—Creek, Screek, 
Scretk, Scraich, Skreak, Skreek, 





| 1908. 


: | accurate than the others. 
The lexico- | 


Skrich, 


Skreigh, but the Gaelic form would seem to | 


be Sgreach. 
screaming or screeching and the dawn of 
day? Some conjecture cock-crow. Anyhow 


What is the connexion between | 


the word is well established in the sense of | 


‘‘the dawn’ in the early modern Dutch 
Kriecke; also Kriekelinghe. 

Modern Germans use the verb Kreischen, 
“‘to shriek,’’? of colours, in the sense of, ‘‘ to 
be dazzling.’’ This is something like 
“‘searlet ’? being described as ‘‘ the sound 
of trumpets.’’ I wish some philologist would 
work this out. 

HaRMATOPEGOS. 


IHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS, OFF- 
CHURCH.—In the very interesting book 
containing the above, and other matters con- 
cerning this Warwickshire parish, is a valu- 
able list under heading ‘‘ Cotage Levy,” 
1633, which gives, evidently, the names of 
the inhabitants of the parish at that date. 
HERBERT SoUTHAM. 





| Notes below the text give Ecclus. xxiy., 11 
| (which reads, ‘‘et in his omnibus requiem 
| quaesivi ’’?) and for the Flemish words, ‘“ In 
| angello cum libello.”” Life of Thomas 4 
Kempis by Rosweyde attached to a trans- 
lation of the ‘ Imitatio’ by Father Thaddeus, 
This last reference is evidently more 
I have not read 
through the ‘ Imitatio’ lately, but I do not 
think that the ‘‘ book in a corner ”’ occurs in 
it. The diminutive ‘‘angellus’’ from 
‘‘angulus ’’ is not classical, but may have 
been used by & Kempis. Are there variant 
forms of his saying extant, and, if so, where 
do they occur? Rosweyde, a learned ecclesi- 
astic born in 1569, is likely to be accurate, 
but I do not know the authority for the Latin 
with ‘‘ angello’’ and ‘‘lJibello’’ given in a 
footnote. 


”? 


HIPpocrivEs. 


OAR STREET, LONDON. — In Walter 
Besant’s ‘ London’ appears on p. 265 an 


illustration, ‘‘ John Bunyan’s Meeting: 
house in Zoar Street.’”’ I have in vain 


tried to trace this Zoar street in old maps. 
C'an any reader tell me its whereabouts? 
Louis ZETTERSTEN. 

RONUNCIATION OF “ EI” IN ENG- 

LISH.—I should like to know what !s 

the best way to collect all English words in 

which ei is pronounced as in German Reich 

and in English Reigate, Seismography. 

H. Sato. 


Serr. 26, 1995, 
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A LONDON COFFEE HOUSE, XVII 
CENTURY.—In the Tercentenary Sup- 
plement to the Journal of George For, pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press 
this year, we read, under date 21, viii. (Oct.), 
1690, that Fox ‘‘ met some friends appoynted 
to tend ye parliamt Men at ye Coffy house 
where friends used to be, Joyning to West- 
minster Hall’? (p. 218). Can this coffee- 
house now be named ? 
NORMAN PENNEY. 


gcorr, OF SCOTT’S HILL, JAMAICA. 

The first settler who, in the seventeenth 
century, gave his name to this estate is said 
to have been a connection of Thomas Scott, 
the regicide. (There is, indeed, a tradition 
which identifies the two). I should be glad 
of details of the relationship, and also of 
information about the history of the family 
and the fate of the Scott’s Hill estate. 

A. H. Cooper-PRricHarp. 


UPPOSED POEM BY BYRON.—I have 
in my possession a manuscript album, 
which belonged in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury to a young lady named Marianne Bar- 
rington (of whom I know nothing), contain- 
ing a poem ascribed by the copier (M.B., 
1828) to Lord Byron. I have been unable 
to find this poem, which is a poor enough 
thing, among his accepted works, and should 
be glad of any information about it. It is 
called ‘ Lines of a Midshipman,’ and begins : 

‘Twas midnight and across the waves 

The moon’s uncertain light was gleaming. . . 

There are thirty-six lines. Did Byron 
really write it? If so, he must have done 
it in his earliest youth, and it certainly has 
a great deal in common with his school-boy 
poems, 

There is another poem, ‘On Napoleon’s 
Parting with his First Wife,’ in the same 
album, which might also be Byron’s, though 
no author is given. (an any reader tell me 
anything about this ? ; 

M. M. 


ALEXANDER BRODIE, D.D.—I_ have 

Just picked up a volume of sermons in 
manuscript, delivered by Alexander Brodie, | 
*D.D. They were delivered between 1815 and | 
1828, one of them ‘‘ at Lamont”? (Argyll- 
shire ?) on Sept. 3, 1815. The volume is | 
inscribed ‘‘ Julia Brodie.” Who was Dr. | 
Brodie ? 

J. M. Butrocn. 
45, Doughty Street, W.C., 
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EAN GORDON, GIPSY. — Can any one 
tell me the year, volume (I think it was 
No. 16) and pages of La Belle Assembleo, in 
which Jean Gordon was described? The 
volume is not in the British Museum. 
J. M. Butiocs. 
EDALLIC LEGENDS.—Can any reader 
tell me the source of the following 
legends ? : (1) Similis Simili G....t 
| Gaudet ¢)|. (2) Pari: Passv- Ambvlant. 
SLEvTH-Howunp. 


ART OF GRAVEYARD ON NORTH 
SIDE OF CHURCH.—The recent refer- 
ences to ‘‘ Burials on the north side of 
Church ’”’ suggest that the existence of such 
an area is universal. Is this so, or can 
instances to the contrary be named ? 
K. E. M. 
{CTON’S ‘THESAURUS’: AN EDITION 
c. 1800.—Theophilus Jones, in his ‘ His- 
tory of Brecknockshire,’ Brecknock, 1809 
(vol. II., Part i., p. 1), writes, ‘‘ Ecton’s 
Thesaurus contains an inaccurate division of 
the deaneries in this archdeaconry [of 
Brecon] and there are some parishes placed 
in this jurisdiction which, even the anti- 
quarian may search for in vain. These mis- 
takes were pointed out to the respectable 
editor of the last edition of the work above- 
mentioned, but the observations either 
escaped his notice, or were not thought of 
sufficient consequence to merit attention.”’ 
What was the date of this edition, who 
was the editor, and has there been a subse- 
quent edition ? E. E. M 
‘SMIPLING FEVER.” —- When searching 
the Church registers of Offchurch, Co. 
Warwick, I noted at the head of a series of 
burials, circa 1778, ‘‘ These Burials mark’d 
T. F. are such as have died of Tipling 
Fevers.”” There are few with these letters 
against their names. Do the words mean 
that these were people in the habit of drink- 
ing to excess? I have never heard before 


| of such an entry in a register. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


N ANOMALY IN INDEXES.—Is there 
any explanation of the fact that Societies 
which publish old documents usually restrict 
the index to each volume to “ persons ”’ and 
‘places ’’? For example, vol. Ixvili. of the 
Surtees Society is ‘The Household Book of 
Lord William Howard,’ and it is obvious 
that in such a publication the interest is in 
the subjects or things mentioned, yet the 
index deals only with persons and places. 
R. HepcerR WALLACE. 
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A T.P.’s Weekly years ago Mr. O. Morien 
Morgan, the author of ‘ A History of Wales,’ 
writing on ‘‘ St. Patrick’s Early Days in 
Wales,”’ states that the Roman military 
station ‘‘ Taberne Amnis’’ in Glamorgan 
is the pretty town called still in Welsh 
‘* Bont-y-Von ”’ (‘‘ Cowbridge”’ in English) 
or ‘‘Bannaven”’ in the transcribed MS. of 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SACRED COW OF THE DRUIDS.—In | 





Ulster, containing the ‘‘ Confessions of St. | 


Patrick.’’ He further states that ‘‘ a small 


river called Dawen, or Sacred Cow, runs at} Carlisle Howards, who is described as being 


right angles, dividing the present town into 
two halves ”’ 
the present stone bridge is a round Druidic 
mound named Bann “or sacred mound of the 
sacred cow, which in mythology was identical 
in meaning with the sacred cow Hathor of the 
Kgyptians.”’ 
Cowbridge — Bannaven — or Bann-a-Ven or 
Bann-y-Ven, Mr. Morgan states that 
‘* Bann ”’ 
‘“ Ven is unquestionably the mutated form 


and that two miles north of | Margaret Evers, and was the father of Sisters 
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bishop of York, Sir William Harcourt and 
others are also mentioned. The only clue 
to the sender is the embossed address on the 
letter ‘‘Sminton Park, Bedale’’ (which place 
is probably in Yorkshire), and I have been 
requested to try and find out the writer 
thereof, as the letter is unsigned. Can any 
one assist me in this matter ? 

Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu 


OWARD OF TURS-DALE. — A Colonel 
Thomas Howard, of the family of the 


of ‘ Tirs-doile,’ Co. Durham, married 


Antonia and Catherine Howard, O.S.D. (See 
Catholic Ree. Soc., vol. xxv, pp. 177, 201) 


| He cannot have been the Colonel Thomas 


means the sacred cow and that | 


of the name Mon, as in Mona, the name the | 


Druids gave to the sacred cow.”’ 
glad to have references to other place-names 
which refer to the Druids’ Sacred Cow. 
HepGER WALLACE. 
IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS: LETTERS. 
—I am editing the letters of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 
the existence of any in private collections ? 
Freperick W. HIttes. 
Yale University. 
LOYD FAMILY, IRELAND, XVII AND 
XVIII CENTURIES.—Could any reader 
kindly give some information regarding the 
family or parentage of William Lloyd, F., | 
T.C.D., 1672, Dean of Achonry and Prec. 
Killala 1684-90, and Bishop of Killala 1691- | 
1716? | 
Also, any particulars of Owen Lloyd, b. 
1664, S.F., T.C.D., afterwards Dean of Con- 
nor 1710-43. More especially as to his mar- 
riage and the issue thereof ’’ ? 


Low. 

UNERAL OF 3rp EARL OF HAR- | 
COURT. —I have the loan of a letter | 
dated 23 July, 1875, addressed to one of the | 
daughters (apparently) of George Simon | 
Harcourt, of Ankerwycke, Bucks, by either | 
a gentleman or a lady who was present at | 
the funeral of Field Marshall the 3rd Earl | 
of Harcourt at St. Leonard’s Hill, near 
Windsor, in 1830. 


knew him personally, as well as his brother, | ;,, «The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse.’ 


I shall be | 


, : | Howard who was the eldest son of Sir i 
Taking St. Patrick’s name for ' 6 eS 


Howard of Corby Castle, Cumberland, for 
this Col. Thomas Howard was killed at 
Atherton Moor in 1643, and Sister Antonia 
was sixteen when she died 8 Oct., 1661. Who 
was he? 
JoHNn B. WatnewRricut, 
OURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED— 
What are the sources of the following 
quotations from ‘ Marius the Epicurean ’? 
1. Chapter vi., “‘ the labour of the file.” 
2. Chapter vii., “Omnia tum vero vitai 


| elaustra lababant.”’ 


Can any reader inform me of | 


3. Chapter x., “Itineris matutini gratiam 
capimus.” 
Chapter xvii. Title, “ Beata urbs.” 
5. Chapter xix., “‘ Totus et argento contextus 
et auro.” 
6. Chapter xxii., “Lex orandi, lex cred- 
endi.” 


° 


7. Chapter xxiv., “Si lacrimae  prosunt, 


| visis te ostende videri.” 


| tions of following lines. 


It was someone who | !T 


A. K. Tutt, 
Wellesley Coilege, Wellesley, Mass., U.S.A. 
f1. “Lime labor.” Horace, ‘De arte 


2. Lucretius, ‘De rerum natura vi. 1152] 
UTHOR WANTED.—Will some reader give 
author, correct and supply missing por- 
Memory suggeste 
Rossetti, but I have been unable to find them 
among his poems. s 
Passing away, saith my soul, passing away 
With its burden of grief and woe...:- 
At morning, at noon, at eve, some certaip 


| poetica ’ 291. 


ay, 
Lo the Bridegroom shall come, and shall not 
delay, 

watch then, and pray. 4 
Then I answered, Yea. 

J. RB. F. 
his is by Christina Rossetti, a poem entitled 
It has been included by he 


Passing Away.’ 


the 2nd Earl, and their cousin, the 1st Lord | gianza quoted, with considerable alterations, i8 
Vernon. 





Edward Vernon Harcourt, Arch-! the second.] 
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Serr. 26, 1925. 
Replies: 
BRUSSELS : NOTRE DAME DU BON 
SUCCES 
: (cxlix. 100). 
pals statue (of wood) was venerated, 
as ‘“‘Our Lady of Aberdeen,’’ for 
some 600 years before the Reformation 
in St. Machar’s Cathedral, Aberdeen. 


During part of that time it was placed in 
alittle chapel on the first arch of the ancient 
bridge spanning the Dee. The statue was 
concealed by the Catholics for some sixty 
years after the Reformation, and about 1624 
was carried to Flanders and given to the 
Archduchess Isabella, Governess of the 
Netherlands. It was placed first in her 
private chapel, and afterwards in the new 
church of the Augustinians at Brussels. The 
statue was again preserved in hiding during 
the pillage of the churches in the French 
Revolution. At the reconciliation of Church 
and State under Napoleon in 1805 it was 
again publicly exposed in church. In 1814 
it was transferred to the neighbouring 
church of Finistere, where a chapel was 
later built for its reception, and there it now 
is. A facsimile of the statue has been placed 
within recent years in one of the Aberdeen 
churches; and the festival of ‘‘ Our Lady 
of Aberdeen ”’ (the title of ‘‘ Good Success ”’ 
was of Flemish, not Scottish, origin) is cele- 
brated annually throughout the diocese of 
Aberdeen on July 9. 
D. O. Hunter Bratz. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 

Mr. WAINEWRIGHT will find the statue of 
“Our Lady of Aberdeen”? in Brussels: it 
is in the church of Finistére, where it is 
honoured under the title of ‘“‘ Our Lady of 
Good Success.”” This ancient wooden statue 
originally stood in the chapel of the Brig of 
Dee, but was removed to the Cathedral at 
Aberdeen by Bishop Dunbar (ob. 1532). 
After escaping destruction, several times 
attempted without success, at the hands of 
the Scottish Protestants, it was carried, as 
Mr. Watnewrtcur relates, first to Ostend 
and thence to Brussels, where the Infanta 
Isabella placed it in the church of the 
Augustinians arrayed in a magnificent robe 
and many of her own jewels. During the 
French Revolution the statue was hidden 
away and afterwards placed in the church of 

inistere. 

Joun Rory FLetcHer. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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HATCHMENTS (cxlix, 155).—The most 
recent example known to me of a hatch- 
ment being placed over the door of a house 
on the death of the occupier occurred in 1914, 
when one was fixed at Aldboro Manor on 
the death of one of the Lawson family. 
They were sometimes placed in churches 
in the first instance; as, for example, in 
the case of the death of one of the reigning 
house. In York Minster hatchments were 
placed on the front of the organ screen 
facing down the nave on the death of both 
Queen Victoria and King Edward VII, and 
after remaining there for six months they 
were removed to the Zouche Chapel. 
Joon A. KNowLes. 
Mr. Ralph Nelson, in a series of notes con- 
tributed to the ‘ Account of the Family of 
Wren of Binchester,’ by Mr. John Thomp- 
son of Bishop Auckland (1902), writing 
about the pedigree and arms of the Bowser 
family, which do not appear in any of the 
Visitations, says of Richard Bowser, who 
died in 1830: —-‘‘ This gentleman’s hatch- 
ment was placed above the door of his house 
in the Market Place (Bishop Auckland) and 
at the expiration of a year it was placed in 
the Church (St. Andrew).”’ 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor, 
OISONOUS HONEY (exlix. 152, 172, 
214).—To the information at the second 
reference from the point of view of natural 
history, whether ancient or modern, might 
be added that in literature poison lurking 
under honey, as in Ovid’s: 
Impia sub dulei_ melle 
“Amores,” I. viii. 104 
and the bitter draught disguised with 
honey, as in Lucretius’s famous simile (i. 
936 foll.), with which may be compared the 
sword ‘smeared with honey (Jerome, 
‘ Epistles,’ 105, 2, &c.), have become pro- 
verbial. It may have been from a recollec- 
tion of the ancient legends that Tennyson 
wrote of 
Art with 


venena _ latent, 


from 
France, 
an expression which drew from Swinburne 
his comment about the home-made treacle 
of the laureate’s own morality. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
DJUTANTS: THEIR UNIFORM AND 
RANK (exlix. 101).—Since the insertion 
of my query I have come across the follow- 
ing in Low’s ‘ History of the Indian Navy’ 


poisonous honey stol’n 


, (1877), vol. i., p. 299: 
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was 
Regent, dated the 31st May, 1814:—- Lieuten- | 
ants Fire-workers, Ensigns and Cornets; Adju- 
tants and Quartermasters not holding superior 
commissions; .. .’ 





The following table of precedence in India, | 
fixed by the warrant of the Prince- | 


R. BrincHAM ADAMS. 


BIGAIL PETT (exlix. 100, 135, 174, 214). 
—Low’s ‘ History of the Indian Navy’ | 
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({LIMPSES 


rent list my wine 
me ‘‘ Sweet liqueur sherry. 
fine old). 
other Court circles: 
with Brandy. Per half-bottle, 2s. 9d.’’ 


(1877), vol. i., pp. 58-9, 172, mentions a Mr. 
Warwick Pett, a naval architect of repute, ‘‘ a 
descendant of the famous Sir Phineas Pett,’’ 
as having been appointed in 1669 the East 


India Company’s shipbuilder at Bombay. 


What is known of his place in the Pett 


pedigree and his subsequent career ? 


R. BrncHam ADAMS. 


OF OLD HARROW (exlix. 
129, 193).—Surely there is some mistake 


in Mr. Bay.ey’s reference to the painting 
of Lord Mountstuart (afterwards first Mar- 
quess of Bute) in the Vaughan Library. 
describes it as ‘‘ the same picture ”’ (only in 
colours) as the lithographed portrait, after 
Cosway, of C. E. Long (1815), and appears 
to doubt its attribution to Allan Ramsay. I 
can only say that the late Lord Bute, who 
presented the portrait to the school in 1870 
(five years after leaving) had no doubt what- 
ever that it was a copy of Allan Ramsay’s 
portrait of the first Marquess as a boy of 
15 (1759). 
intimate friend of the third Earl of ‘jute (the 
Prime Minister), and executed a fine por- 
trait of him, which has often been engraved. 
It was therefore 
should have commissioned him to paint the 
portrait of his eldest son and heir. 


He 


The Scottish painter was an 


natural that Lord Bute 


D. O. Hunter Bratrr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 


JINE MERCHANTS’ TERMS (exlix. 

44, 87, 117, 140, 158, 213).—In his cur- 
merchant offers to sell 
Paxarette (very 
Much in fashion in Spanish and 
it is generally taken 


8. F. 
ANKING TERMS: DRAFTS AND 
CHEQUES (exlix. 154, 176, 214). — 


Child’s, 1, Fleet Street (the oldest bank in 
the world, and bankers, I believe, to 
(). 
(See ‘ The Sign of the Marigold ’—privately 
printed, but there is a copy in the British 
Museum). 


‘N. & 


*), claims to have invented the cheque. 


: S. F. 


Sept. 26, 1995, 


OCKE’S ‘WESTERN MARTYROLOGY? 
(exlix. 170). — Macaulay’s references 
were, no doubt, to 
The Western Rebellion; containing an account 
of all the persons arraigned and tried by Lord 


: Chief Justice Jefferies in the month of Septem- 


her, 1685, for aiding and assisting James Duke 
of Monmouth ... to which is added a chrono. 
logical register of remarkable events relating 
to the town of Taunton. By Richard Locke, 
land-surveyor, of Burnham, Somerset, Taun. 
ton: printed and sold by H. Norris. mopcctxxn, 
Price six-pence. 

The book was reprinted for the Somerset 
Archeological Society in 1888. A copy of 
this reprint is in the Guildhall Library, 

Frep. R. Gate. 

Orchewood, Gerrards Cross, 

TRANGWAYS FAMILY (exlix. 134).— 

The Strangways (or  Strangwayes) 
family was an Old North Riding one, hold- 
ing lands in many parts of that division of 
Yorkshire, and connected by marriage with 
many of the leading North Riding families. 
Its chief founder was Sir James Strangways, 
who was described in 1469 as of West Harsley. 
He was Sheriff of Yorkshire 1445-6, 1452, and 
1468, and Speaker of the House of Commons 
1461. His wife was Elizabeth Darcy. His 
son, Sir Richard Strangways, married Eliza- 
beth Nevill, daughter of Lord William 
Nevill, and their son, Sir James Strangways, 
married Alice, sister to Geoffrey, last Lord 
Scrope. Sir Richard died 1488; his son, 
Sir James, in 1520. 

This latter Sir James appears to have been 
married twice: his second wife, who died 
1517/18, was Anne Conyers, of Ormesby. By 
his first wife he had issue a son, Sir Thomas 
Strangways, and two daughters: Joan, who 
married William Mauleverer, and Mary, 
who married Robert Roos. By his second 
wife he had a son James Strangways, of 
Ormesby, who died 1526/27. This James 
had a son James who died 1547/48, and the 
latter James was succeeded by his son, Sir 
Richard Strangways, who died 1558. 

Sir Richard left issue one son, James, and 
a daughter, Elizabeth. James «had 4 
daughter who died without issue. Eliza 
beth married James Bradshaw, and had 4 
son, Strangways Bradshaw. 

Sir Thomas Strangways married Am 
Dacre, daughter of Lord Dacre, and his son, 
Sir James Strangways, married Elizabeth 
Pigot, but died without issue 1540/1. 

Sir James Strangways’ heirs were his aunt 
Joan and nephew Robert Roos ; but he seems 
to have made a will bequeathing the bulk of 
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his property to his cousin, William Lord 
Dacre, and Christopher Dacre, with remainder 
to Leonard Dacre, a younger son of Lord 
Dacre, and his heirs. This will gave rise 
to much litigation with the result that some 
of its provisions were altered. 

At the end of the seventeenth century the 
Earl of Carlisle unsuccessfully claimed the 
manor of Scruton, one of the properties men- 
tioned in Sir James Strangways’ will, by 


reason of his descent from the testator’s | 


grandfather. 

That there were cadet branches of the 
Strangways family resident in the North 
Riding is evident by the fact that a John 
Strangways, who was living at Youlton in 
the neighbourhood of Alne about 1750, left 
an only daughter, Frances, who married Alan 
Swainston and died in 1799. Her eldest son, 
John, died without issue in 1796, and his 
brother, Edward, became his mother’s heir. 
His eldest son and heir, Edward Swainston, 
who had assumed his grandmother’s maiden 
name, died in 1877 and was succeeded by his 
son, the present Mr, John Swainston Strang- 
ways, D.L., J.P., of Alne Hall. 


The bulk of the above information has been | 


extracted from the manorial records as set 


forth in ‘V.H.C. North Riding,’ vols. i. | 


and il. 

The Ilchester connection is not shown; but 
it was in 1758 that Stephen Fox, 1st Earl 
of Ilchester, took the additional 
Strangways, H. Askew. 

ICKENS AND MR. PRIMROSE (cxlix. 

83).—The Hon. Bouverie Francis Prim- 
rose, ©.B., second son of fourth Earl of 
Rosebery, born 19 Sept., 1813, married, 21 
Apr., 1838, Frederica Sophia, sister of the 
first Earl of Lichfield. Educated at Trinity, 


Cambridge, appointed successively Receiver- | 


General of Post Office in Scotland, Secretary 
of Board of Manufacturers and of. Fisheries ; 
an enthusiastic Volunteer and a General of 
the Royal Company of Archers. Died at 
Edinburgh Mar. 20, 1898. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. 
AVERN NAMES OF MILITARY 
ORIGIN (cxlix. 100, 158, 195).— 
Sir Charles Napier, Brentwood, Essex. 
Sir Evelyn Wood, Widford, Chelmsford. 
Army and Navy, between Chelmsford and 
Great Baddow. 
The Prince of Orange, Ashford, Kent. 
Lord Roberts, Ashford, Kent. 
British Volunteers, Ashford, Kent. 
The Military, Sandgate, Kent. 
MAZINGABBE. 
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name of | 


| 
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'¢¢ DLACK MUSKETTEERS”  (cxlix. 

191).—The ‘106th Regiment of Foot 
| (or Black Musketeers) ’’ was raised in Ire- 
land in October, 1761, by Isaac Barré, with 
‘the rank of Lieut.-Colonel Commandant, 
and so appears on p. 173 of the Army List 
of 1763, i.e., tha edition which was published 
|early in that year, before the army reduc- 
| tions took place. 

The regiment was ‘‘ broke’ in 1763 and 
all the Officers were placed on half-pay. See 
| Army List of 1766, p. 202. 
| This regiment had no connection with two 

other regiments which much later — one in 
| 1794, and the other in 1862—bore the num- 
ber 106. (‘Society of Army Historical 
| Research ’). 

Can any reason be given as to why this 
Regiment was designated ‘‘ Black Musket- 
eers ’’ ? 





J. H. Lestre. 

Sheffield. 

ee INDOW PEEPER”’ (cxlix. 191). — 
See Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of Archa- 
isms and Provincialisms’: ‘‘ Window Peeper. 
The district surveyor of taxes.’”’ Var. dial. 
Atice E. Browne. 
'QAWINUS (exlix. 192). — The following 
references to Sawin occur in the por- 
| tion of Domesday relating to Dorset, printed 
by Hutchins :— 

‘“In eadem villa [Herpere] Robertus de 
ipsa femina [uxore Hugonis filii Grip] tenet 
| dimidian hidam. Sawinus tenuit pro Manerio 

T.R.E. Terra est dimidie carucate Valet. 
xii. s. et. vi. d.”’ (Hutchins, IV. xliv.) 

‘* Edric tenet i. hidam in Rinstone, quarta 
| parte unius virgate minus. Sawinus tenuit 
| T.R.E. Terra est i. carucate. Ibi sunt v. 
| acree prati et dimidia. Valet ix. s, et. ii. 


'd.’? (Ibid xlvi.) 

| ‘*Tdem [Edric] tenet unam_ virgatam 
| terre ad Stodlege. Terra est dimidize 
carucate. Valet v.s. Has terras Edrici 


| tenuit Sawinus T.R.E.’’ (Ibid.) 

| There are also references to two Suains, 
| father and son, the former holding ‘‘ T.R.E.,”’ 
| the latter after the Conquest. 

| G. D. Squrss. 

| THE MORISON LION (exlviii. 348, 466). 
| — There is an interesting account of 
James Morison in John o’ London’s Weekly 
| of Sept. 12, in which it is stated that he was 
| ‘* buried in a colossal mausoleum, still stand- 
ing in Kensal Green.’’ He died in Paris. 
| Did he build the ‘“‘ mausoleam”’ before going 
to France ? 

HarMATOPEGOS. 
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ISTORY OF LONDON STREET NAMES | 
WANTED (cxlix. 63, 124).—Under the | 
title ‘ London Topography and Street-nomen- | 
clature’ will be found, in The Hdinburgh 
teview, No. celxvii., 1870, an important 
introduction to the subject, which I am of | 
opinion would quite satisfy any inquiry 
relating to it. I shall be glad to lend it 
to A. V. L. upon application if desired, 


. JAMES ARROW. 
Balham. 
ISTORY OF GLOVES (exlix. 132, 177, 
214). — A casual reference to the cata- 


logue of the New York Public Library quickly 
brings to light the following titles : 

‘The history of the glove trade, with the 
customs connected with the glove.’ By Wil- 
liam MHull,_ glover. London: Effingham 
Wilson, 1834. 

“Les ornements de la femme.’ Par Octave 
Uzanne. Paris, 1892. 

‘Royal and historic gloves and_ shoes.’ 
Illustrated and described by W. B. Redfern. 
London: Methuen, 1904. 

* Indian hawking-gloves.’” By Douglas 
Craven Phillott. (Journal and Proceedings of | 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. N.S., v. iii, 
pp. 603-8. Calcutta, 1907. 

‘The history of the glove. By George | 
Cecil. (In The Connoisseur. London, 1915, v. 
42, pp. 3-13). 

‘ Gloves, past and present.’ By Willard M. 
Smith. New York: Sherwood Press, 1917. 

H. M. LypENBERG. 
Reference Librarian. 


When the Earl of Oxford returned from | 
Italy he brought back all kinds of novelties, 
such as embroidered gloves, sweetbags, etc. 
For Queen Elizabeth, presumably in gratitude | 
for her permission to undertake the journey, | 
he had brought a wonderful pair of perfumed | 
gloves, trimmed with tufts or roses of col- 
oured silk. (Margaret Sefton-Jones, ‘ Old) 
Devonshire House by Bishopsgate,’ 1923, p. 96). 

The Earl was then seated at ‘‘ Fisher’s | 
Folly,’’ later known as ‘‘ Devonshire House,”’ | 
and long the headquarters of the Society of 
Friend-Quakers, and was visited by the} 
(Jueen. 


NorMAN PENNEY. 
5, Argyll Road, Bournemouth. 
(HARMING OF WARTS (cxlviii. 439; | 
/  exlix. 14, 52, 196). — A good deal of | 
attention has been paid to this subject in | 
recent years. There can no longer be any | 
doubt that warts can be caused to disappear 
by the influence of suggestion. Examples 
can be found in the Proceedings and Journal | 


‘LOCK STRIKING THIRTEEN: Rap. 
PINGS (exlix, 123, 157). — 1 should 
like to corroborate the remarks of Mr, 
Leon, at the last reference, in respect of 
‘* the terrible bang ”’ on the dining room table 
heard when the relict of Walter Sneath died 
in 1888. I am going back a quarter of a 
century, to the death of a dearly beloved 
relative of mine. I was at the bedside, 
momentarily expecting the dreaded catas- 
trophe. Suddenly, I heard three sharp raps 
in quick succession on the outer side of the 
bedroom door. The only other person present 
was the Vacher (Watcher), an old wizened 
woman with her face buried in a big prayer. 
book. I distinctly remember her looking up 
with a woebegone stare, and muttering to 
herself the customary religious formula, 
Boruch Dahyon Emmess (Blessed is the 
Master of Truth) as if she, too, had heard 
the dread summons, and those uncanny taps 
on the door. As she spoke no English, it 
was impossible to interrogate her after the 

funeral. 

M. L. R. Brestar. 


RRICK SURNAME (cxlix. 134).—I have 
made an exhaustive search into this 
mater, and the earliest record in. connection 
therewith appears to be at St. Andrew’s 
(Episcopal) Church at Glasgow Green. 
Therein appears the name ‘‘ George Arrick. 
Born Feb. 10th, 1811. The Son of Andrew 
and Mary Arrick.’’ Further entries relate 


| to another son and four daughters. I see 


the name in the Pew Book as Andrew “ Her- 
rick.’”” The Marriage Register for a few 
years before this date appears to have been 


| burnt, as several leaves are missing. 


The ‘‘ Register House,’’ Edinburgh, tell 
me that in 1855, when Registration came into 
force in Scotland, the Church of Scotland 
was the only Church that handed ‘‘ records” 
to the authorities; therefore they .cannot 
help much, if at all. The Bishop of Glas- 


| gow says there are no records at his Registry. 


However, it appears that a person known as 
Andrew Arrick, together with a companion, 
while training for the Church of England 
Ministry, was commandeered by the Press 
Gang in 1797, when on holiday, and travelling 
between Gosport and Portsmouth, to take 
part in quelling the Irish rebellion. As 4 
result of this a misunderstanding arose 
between father and son, and the father 


of the Society for Psychical Research: for ; eventually disowned Andrew Arrick, who con- 
instance, Proceedings, ix. 196; Journal, xi. | 
273; xii. 47, 313. | 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 





sequently accepted a position as clerk in the 
Army. | Shortly afterwards the father died, 


' and the mother and two sisters wrote to And- 
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rw to come home and claim the family 
property in Aberdeen, but he ignored them 
jecause they had recently disowned him for 
ging a soldier. Leaving the Army after 
his second term, and in order that his sisters 
should not find him, I believe he spelled his 
name differently, and on marrying a Mary 
McGregor told her of his past career but 
never (apparently) his real name, which she 
thought was ‘‘ Herrick.” She came from 
the Highlands and at the time of her mar- 
riage could not speak English. He died in 


1829. 
W. McLeop. 
(TRIKE SURNAME (exlix. 102, 178). — 


This surname occurs in Stockton-upon- 
Tees, where it is owned by a firm of seeds- 
men and florists. Possibly it is associated 
with the old-fashioned measure—a strike— 
which varied in different localities from half 
abushel to four bushels—usually it contained 
tvo bushels. Inasmuch as Anker, Barrell, 
Bushel, Gallon, Peck, Punshon occur as sur- 
names there appears to be no reason why 
Strike should not be used as well. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

A man of this name, a mine ‘‘ Captain,”’ 
died in this parish a few years ago. He 
was a native of Devon, or Cornwall. 

Mittom Parish. 


ARMAN BLENNERHASSET (cexlviii. 
424). According to Appleton’s ‘ Cyclo- 
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pedia of American Biography’ he died in | 


Guernsey 1 Feb., 1831. 
J. B. WHITMORE. 


grits AS PAULISTS (cxlvi. 579).—In| | 3. with her when she died (in 1780) and 


a review of Mr. Herman G. James’s 
‘Brazil after a Century of Independence,’ in 
the Times Literary Supplement of July 23, 
the reviewer says:—‘‘ The reader will meet 


little, indeed practically nothing, about the | 


qunets of the Paulistas and the Jesuits of | pondence that though imperfectly educated 


Paraguay.”” Is there any recent work in 
English, French or Italian on this subject ? 
If not, what are the newest books in Portu- 
guese or Spanish ? 

JoHN B. WarNEWRIGHT. 


ICHOLAS BREAKSPEAR, 
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MAS WITH WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
NAME: CONTRARY INSTANCE 
(cxlix, 29, 70, 160, 177). — A female child 
was recently taken to a Northumbrian church 
to be christened and was given the name of 
Paul. Later it transpired the baby was a 
girl, and that the name it had been desired 
to give was ‘“‘ Pearl,’”’ The local pronunci- 
ation of ‘‘ Pearl”’ is ‘‘ Porl.’’ Hence the 
error. The curate responsible for the under- 
standable misnomer told the story himself 
the other day. 
J. Fatrrax-BiaKEBOROUGH. 


Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


‘ 4 DREAM WITHIN A DREAM’ (cxlix. 

28, 159, 195).—-Calderon, in ‘La vida 
es suefio,’ makes Sigismundo say: — ‘‘ Que 
es la vida? Una ilusion, una sombra, una 
ficcion. Y el mayor bien es pequefio; Que 


| toda la vida es suefio Y los suefos suefio 


son.”’ (‘La vida es Suefio,’ Escena xix., 
Paris, 1892, pp. 71-72). 
M. E. A. P. 
Crieff. 

JIGHTEENTH CENTURY SERVANTS 

(exlix. 100, 138, 195).—If, as the men- 
tion of Francis Barber seems to suggest, F. 
EK. H. R. is in search of particulars of inter- 
esting personalities among eighteenth century 
servants, he might look up what is known of 
Wiart,- Mme du Deffand’s confidential man- 
servant, who wrote her letters at her dictation 
and read her correspondence to her, in fact, 
was for years, more than any other human 
being, the eyes to her blindness. He appears 
first in her correspondence in a_ letter 
addressed to her by d’Alembert in1753; he 


the Paget-Toynbee edition of Mme du 
Deffand’s letters to Horace Walpole includes 
ten written to Walpole by him, giving 
accounts of her last days and of the end. 
One may gather from the du Deffand corres- 


Wiart was intelligent as well as faithful. 


| He learnt English purposely in order to serve 


POPE | 


~ HADRIAN IV (cxlix. 132).—See ‘ The | 
Northern Mission of Pope Adrian IV’ by | 


Princess Almedingen, which is fittingly intro- 


duced by ‘The Conversion of the Norse’ by | 


the Rev. Henry Harrington. Both of these 


articles are in the July number of The Dub- | 


lin Review of the present year. 
JOHN B. WaINEWRIGHT. 


the occasions of his mistress’s friendship with 
an Englishman, and became proficient enough 
to make satisfactory translations from Eng- 
lish. Her allusions to him in writing to 
Walpole are fairly frequent, and invariably 
kindly; the quotation of one or two will 
show his functions and his standing with her : 
“* J'ai réveillé Wiart plus tét qu’a l’ordin- 
aire pour reprendre ma lettre, et, auparavant, 
me faire relire la vétre.’’ (5 aotit, 1766); 
‘*Wiart que vous croyez si malheureux 
de la peine qu’il prend de se lever de grand 
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matin pour cécrire des bétises sous ma dictée, 
il a la bonhomie d’étre faché que ce ne soit 
pas plus souvent.’’ (19 aofit, 1766). 

It should here be recalled that Mme du 
Deffand suffered much from insomnia, and 
that her household arrangements had in view 


much activity during the night and the early | 


hours of the morning. 

Making some witty remarks upon the 
failure to please of the admirable little 
Duchesse de Choiseul she says (19 décembre, 
1772) ‘‘n’allez pas vous révolter contre: 
songez que je vous parle a l’oreille, et 
qu’excepté Wiart, qui est une sorte de mur- 
aille, personne ne m’entend.”’ 

In May, 1771, the infatuation of Louis XV 
for Mme du Barry was the subject of ribald 


songs. Mme du Deffand, having an oppor- | 


tunity to convey a letter to England by 
private hands, wished to send one of them to 
Walpole.—‘ Cependant je tremble en l’écri- 
vant.”” She goes on: ‘‘ Wiart, qui est 
encore plus prudent que moi, ne veut pas 
l’écrire.’’ So far that day the song was not 
sent; but the week after she says ‘‘ malgré 
la prudence de Wiart, je vais le forcer 
d’écrire la chanson dont je vous ai parlé,”’ 
and accordingly there it is. 


Once or twice Wiart surprises one by , 


remarks which go beyond the scope one sup- 
posed of him, as when (22 février, 1769) it 
is recorded: ‘‘ Wiart me dit l’autre jour que 
votre Wilkes était le Clodius du temps de 
Cicéron; cette ressemblance, est, ce me 
semble, bien trouvée.’’ 

The clearest idea of Wiart’s character is 
perhaps to be gathered from the letters al- 
ready mentioned he wrote to Walpole at the 
time of Mme du Deffand’s death. One pas- 
sage in the last of these may be quoted. He 
speaks of her farewell letter to Walpole. 
‘* Je ne puis vous dire la peine que j’éprou- 
vais en écrivant cette lettre sous sa dictée; 
je ne pus jamais achever de la lui relire aprés 
avoir écrite, j’avais la parole entercoupée 
de sanglots. Elle me dit: Vous m’aimez 
done?’ 

He received a legacy which brought him in 
about £100 a year. 

So far as my own reading goes I should 
be inclined to say that the head of a family 
in the eighteenth century felt more responsi- 
bility for the future of his servants after his 
death than has been the case in later times— 
speaking, of course, quite generally. I 
should be glad to have this impression con- 
firmed or corrected, 

C. E. H. 





The Library. 


The Long Barrows of the Cotswolds. 4 
Description of Long Barrows, Stone Circles 
und other Megalithic Remains in the area 
covered by Sheet 8 of the Quarter-inch 
Ordnance Survey comprising the Cotswolds 
and the Welsh Marches. By O. G. S. Craw- 
ford, B.A., F.S.A., Archaeology Officer 
Ordnance Survey. (Gloucester: John Bel. 
lows, £1 5s. net). 

HE author describes this book in his “ fore. 
word” as “an attempt to collect between 
two covers all the relevant facts known and 
recorded about certain Long Barrows and 

Stone Circles” in a limited area.  “ Within 

this area it is principally concerned with the 

Cotswolds and the fringe of the Black Moun- 

tains in Brecknockshire, where the majority of 

the Long Barrows are respectively concen- 
trated,” though a few sites outside it, but be- 
longing geographically to the Cotswolds, are 
added in an Appendix. ‘‘ The book,’ he says, 
‘‘is essentially a compilation of scattered inac- 
cessible records, brought together for the 
benefit of future students.” Though the 
author’s aims as here set forth are fairly 
modest, yet he has done his work so thoroughly 
that the book is bound to be the standard 
work of reference in the subject it deals with. 

The pains he has taken in hunting up the 

records of past observers, many of them only 

to be found in the Transactions of local societies 
and other local publications, and some of them 
still unprinted, cannot be too highly praised. 

Furthermore, not the least valuable part of 

the work is the record of his own field-work, in 

the course of which “ he has visited every site 
recorded in the first section of the book and in 
the appendix, and many of the others,’ and 

‘“ has discovered many new Long Barrows.” 
For the general reader, and the archeologist 

who is not making a special study of the dis- 

trict dealt with, the most important part of 
the book will be the Introduction. This is 
confined to the Long Barrows of the Cotswolds, 
which it deals with in separate sections under 
the following heads :—Distribution, Purpose, 
Age, Structure, Fauna and Flora, Folklore, 
and Present and Future State. The distribu- 
tion in the Cotswolds is mainly governed by 
the presencee or absence of water, the grouping 
of the barrows in the neighbourhood of springs 
being well marked. An interesting compar 
son is made with the distribution of stone 
implements, especially arrowheads, in the same 
area. The records in the book prove cot 
clusively that the purpose of the barrows was 
for the burial of the dead, though the condi- 
tion of the bones found in them gives room 
for speculation as to the exact ritual used, and 
as to whether barrows were primarily for the 
interment, or receptacles for bones collected 
for final keeping. That the Long Barrows 
belong to the late Neolithic Period is sup 
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yorted by the fact that “no trace of metal 
ynd no metal object has ever been tound,” and 
jhe finds of stone implements and pottery agree 
yith this hypothesis. In the section dealing 
with Structure, the author apparently comes 
to the conclusion that all free-standing “ dol- 
wens,” or burial-chambers, were originally 
wvered by a mound. Whether this was so, 
yr not, has been a matter of debate among 
archeologists. He also finds that the presence 
rv absence of suitable stone had no influence 
yn the distribution of Long Barrows and that 
there is nothing to show why during the same 
period Long Barrows were in use in one dis- 
irict and not in another. _ As to Fauna and 
Flora, the most striking point is that, like the 
writer of the famous chapter on ‘* Snakes in 
Iceland,” the author has obtained no evidence 
shout the contemporary neolithic flora from the 
Long Barrows. ‘The section on Folklore will 
no doubt be the one which all readers who 
are not specially interested in the details of 
archeology will read with most care, and the 
the author has dealt with the subject at great 
length. The greater part of the section is 
taken up with a verbatim reprint of the article 
ym the folklore of the Rollright Stones by Sir 
Arthur Evans, which appeared in Folk-Lore, 
Vol. vi. 1895. It is interesting and of distinct 
value to the student of folklore to find that the 
legends recorded about the Rollright Stones 
are told about other monuments described by 
Mr. Crawford. He also calls attention to 
Thurnam’s article in Archwologia, Vol. xlii., 
in which that writer points out how the de- 
wription in ‘ Beowulf’ of the hill where the 
dragon brooded over his treasure shows us 
what was evidently a chambered Long Barrow. 
The last section calls attention to the great 
necessity of some steps being taken to pre- 
serve these monuments from slestruction, and, 
even where they have been scheduled under 
the Ancient Monuments Act, from subsequent 
damage at the hands of vandals. 


The Travels of Peter Mundy, Vol. IV. Edited 
by Sir Richard Carnac Temple. (The Hak- 
luyt Society. £1 5s. net.) 

volume the Traveis of Peter 


With this 
Mundy are brought to an end. The fourth 
section of his MS. is known only in the copy 
at the Bodleian. [t contains Relations xxxi to 
xxxv, and tells of his journeys in England and 
Wales, the Netherlands, Prussia, Poland, and 
a little way into Russia. Sir Richard ‘Temple 
has found but one reference to it in general 
literature—in Morfill’s ‘ History of Poland.’ 
Mention is made of Mundy’s having witnessed 
the entry of Marie de Gonzague into Danzig as 
Queen of Poland, and an observation of his is 
yuoted. The imperious Marie—whose sister 
Anne was to be immortalised by Bossuet in a 
magnificent ‘‘ Oraison funébre ’’—made less im- 
pression upon the traveller than did the ex- 
pense and energy hestowed upon entertaining 
ter. Danzig, as it is the place where he 
stayed longest,—from 1641 to 1647—so it is the 
place which he describes most vividly. He 
ptures its “ Faire lofty buildings off brick, 
suttwardly adorned with paintings ... In- 
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wardly costly and various .. .”, where good 
living and proud, ceremonious behaviour were 
conformable to the stateliness of the dwel- 
lings. Art and music were assiduously culti- 
vated and recreations were splendid. ‘Ube rich 
ot Danzig, were, however, tyrannous and Op- 
pressive to the poor. ‘heir arrangements tor 
the government of the city were frankly bar- 
barous, as Mundy shows in his account of 
methous of administering justice. ‘Chey had a 
curious provision by which the hangman was 
made responsible for the sanitation, a business 
trom which he drew his principal income, 
carrying it out by no means with his own 
labour—tor he was accounted a great person— 
but by the hands of condemned criminals re- 
prieved from death and made over to him for 


the purpose. The Relation of the “ perticu- 
larities’’ of Danzig is illustrated with two 
ot the best sets of Mundy’s drawings—one 
showing costume, the other—a grisly per- 


formance—the execution of justice.. 
Before settling down for those years in Dan- 


zig Mundy had made the longest and most 
adventurous of the voyages of this volume— 


that to Archangel. This is full of good obser- 
vations set down in his brief but telling man- 
ner. The most valuable part is the notes on 
the appearance and language of the Samoyeds; 
but there are also several interesting notes 
on minor matters, and on natural history, 
such as the abundance of angelica, or the ap- 
pearance of a “ Fish” which one might take 
to have been Moby Dick in person, but that 
authorities say it must have been a white dol- 
phin, and which gives Mundy occasion to 1e- 
mark that perhaps the White Sea is called from 
it. At Archangel he found established as 
deputy for the Agent Thomas Wyche, second 
of the eighteen children—all by one wife—of 
Richard Wyche, eight of whose brothers he had 
encountered in different parts of the world. 
These journeys went not without hardship. 
Ile relates with feeling the great dangers he 
passed through crossing from England to Hol- 
land on violently stormy days in March, 1640. 
His most remarkable peril, however, was 
that of the road to Thorn in December, 1640, 
when he had had the rashness to expose him- 
self to the extreme cold without adequate 
protection, and was nearly frozen alive, travel- 
ling in the teeth of the icy wind. His descrip- 
tion of the “‘ crooes ” or inns, of the “ stoves ”’ 
in these northern parts of the Continent, and, 
in general, his notice of customs, clothes, and 
common ways of lite, are terse and simple, 
but valuable and exact. He is interested in 
skating, which he had not seen before; and, 
at another time, in nightingales, also, it would 
appear, new to him. Here and there he helps 


to fill a gap in our knowledge, as in his ac- 
count of Gliickstadt. While his foreign 


travels yield the reader most profit, the ramble 
in England and Wales with which the volume 
hegins, contains abundance of good detail, and 
should be noted especially for what he says 
of the fleets assembled at Deal, and then, of 
the Battle of the Downs, though he himself 
arrived too Jate to see it. 
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Sir Richard Temple is much to be con- 
gratulated on having brought this delighttul 
task to a successful close. he full, substan- 
tial, and pleasantly written notes are as good 
reading as the text, not only from the 
student’s but also from the general reader’s 
point of view, but this hardly needed saying. 
Those who know most of the wide range ot 
subjects touched upon will best appreciate the 
labour and the ungrudged care which have 
gone to make this whole edition of Peter 
Mundy at once so valuable and so attractive a 
work, 

The Oxford Book of Portuguese Verse. Chosen 
by Aubrey F. G. Be (Clarendon Press. 
Ss. 6d.) 

()* the 210 pieces which compose this selec- 

tion, eighty come from the thirteenth and 
earlier centuries, the first being a little cantiga 
ascribed to King Sancho |, second king of Por- 
tugal. The most interesting and beautiful of 
these early lyrics are cossantes, that is, sets ot 
distichs, with a slightly intricate scheme of 

repetition between them, accompanied by a 

refrain. These, and the contemporary verse, 

of different torm, are fresh, simple poems 

(though many were made by kings and nobles), 

which later centuries despised for a certain 

rustic simplicity. They long lay forgotten in 
the Vatican Library; and have but recently, 
and chiefly through the activity of foreign 
scholars, been restored to light. Mr. Bell bids 
us think of them as Oriental in origin, in so 
far as they copy psalms and hymns of the 

Church Services, but Celtic in spirit and popu- 

lar in tone. We are not quite sure about 

** Celtic.” Some of the most delightful cos- 

santes here are the work of King Dinis, of 

whom 138 poems have been preserved. It is 
said that he wrote sacred poems, but none of 
those remaining bears that character. From 
the Galician hymns to the Blessed Virgin, 
written by Alfonso X of Castile, Mr. Bell has 
given us ten or eleven, which should arouse the 
desire to know the others. This first portion 
ot the anthology is in some ways the most 
interesting, notwithstanding the claims of Gil 

Vicente and Miranda, or Ribeiro and Camoens. 

The Introduction is as good in its way as the 

scholarly Introduction Mr. Bell provided five 

or six years ago to his edition of four plays of 

Gil Vicente. Perhaps, as few could refrain 

from doing when writing of little-known poets, 

he creates too much expectation in the new- 
comer. The Notes are short biographies, 
touched in  picturesquely wherever possible. 

Writing of de Castro Mr. Bell says he is a 

master of ‘‘ those paper carnations, the popu- 

iar quatrains.”’ Students and readers of Por- 
tuguese should certainly possess themselves of 
this hook of verse. 

The History of Mathematics. in Europe. By J. 
W. N. Sullivan. (Oxford University Press. 
9s, 6d. net.) 

\ R. SULLIVAN begins with a short, but 

charming, essay. on the humanistic value 
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of mathematics—* the most completely auto 
nomous of all human activities,” as he calls it 
His task was not easy, considering the smal: 
space within which he had to move. He ha 
performed it most satisfactorily. ‘The reader 
gains a clear vision of the stages by whick 
the art of mathematics has developed withip 
itself, and brought the visible universe withig 
its terms. There is.4Js0 conveyed to him some 
thing of the intel’ al exhilaration which be 
longs to this study, and which explains, 
think, the admit tion it has always com 
manded. Greek cematics are dealt with ip 
a separate voluine ut the series: Mr. Sullivans 
range is trom Boethius to Laplace. It is pari 
of the plan to give biographies, and here, too 
the little book comes off well, not only in selec. 
tion, and in the relative abundance of matte 
worked in, but especially so in freshness 0: 
treatment. Perhaps in dealing with Paseal 
the * Lettres Provinciales’ should have beer 
mentioned, since they represent a side of hig 
mind without which his portraiture is very 
incomplete. The famous “ amulet,” too, car 
hardly be well described as ‘* an account ” of 
the escape at Neuilly. 


Catalogue of the Books, Manuscripts, Works oj 
{rt. Antiquities, and Relics exhibited ix 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace. Compiled by Fred- 
erick C. Wellstood. (Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Published by the Trustees and Guardians of 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace. 1s. 6d.) 


YHE Trustees of the Birthplace have removed 
to the New Place Museum all the objects, 
once at the Birthplace, which had no more 
than an indirect connection with Shakespeare. 
This Catalogue, then, describes only what may 
be of immediate use in Shakespearzan ‘study, 
and every item in it may claim attention. 
The whole is very well drawn up. We wo 
especially praise the entries giving account of 
original documents, and of facsimiles of docu- 
ments deposited elsewhere, which bear directly 
on the Life of Shakespeare. They have theit 
function in corroborating the sound tradition 
concerning Shakespeare’s character and career. 
The illustrations are numerous and well 
chosen. ‘The notes under the several headings 
are so full and careful that the Catalogue will 
be useful as a work of reference, quite apart 
from being a local guide. The collection housed 
within these humble yet famous walls embraces 
a good variety of things, but we confess we 
had not clearly in mind before looking at these 
pages how small a number of Quartos it i- 
cludes. On the other hand, the “ Early Notices 
of Shakespeare and his Work ” make a satit 
tactory list, which should modify the too co 
mon impression that, in his own day a Ld 
that following it, ‘“his mask was impenetrable. 
Perhaps it is a hyper-criticism—but we 
‘the plan of the Birthplace, and all ans 
whatsoever, should carry the points 0 
| compass. 
Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street. of 
County of Bucks. 
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